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Carbon  supported  platinum  (Pt/C)  catalyst  remains  among  the  most  preferable  catalyst  materials  for 
Proton  Exchange  Membrane  (PEM)  fuel  cells.  However,  platinum  (Pt)  particles  suffer  from  poor  durability 
and  encounter  electrochemical  surface  area  (ESA)  loss  under  operation  with  the  accompany  of  Pt 
nanoparticle  coarsening.  Several  proposed  mechanisms  have  involved  the  Pt  detachment  from  its  car¬ 
bonate  support  as  an  initial  step  for  the  deactivation  of  Pt  nanoparticles.  In  this  study,  we  investigated 
the  detachment  mechanism  from  the  nano-adhesion  point  of  view.  Classic  molecular  dynamics  simu¬ 
lations  are  performed  on  systems  contain  Pt  nanoparticles  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  A  thin  Nafion 
film  (1  nm)  at  different  hydration  levels  is  also  included  in  the  system  to  study  the  environmental  effect 
on  nanoparticle  adhesion.  We  found  that  the  adhesion  force  strengthens  as  the  Pt  size  goes  up.  Pt 
nanoparticles  of  tetrahedral  shape  exhibit  relatively  stronger  connection  with  the  carbon  substrate  due 
to  its  unique  ‘anchor-like’  structure.  Adhesion  is  enhanced  with  the  introduction  of  a  Nafion.  The  hu¬ 
midity  level  in  the  Nafion  film  has  a  rather  complicated  effect  on  the  strength  of  nanoparticle  adhesion. 
The  binding  energies  and  maximum  adhesive  forces  are  reported  for  all  systems  studied. 

©  2013  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


l.  Introduction 

Proton  Exchange  Membrane  (PEM)  fuel  cells  are  the  most 
popular  type  of  fuel  cells,  due  to  their  high  energy  conversion  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  power  density,  fast  startup  and  low/zero  emission  level 

m.  Yet,  their  further  commercialization  is  limited  at  the  current 
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stage  by  technological  bottlenecks.  For  example,  the  durability  of 
fuel  cells,  especially  the  catalyst  stability,  remains  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  limitations  for  PEM  fuel  cells  [2-6].  According  to  a  recent 
review,  the  lifetime  of  transportation  PEM  fuel  cells  still  need  to  be 
doubled  to  meet  the  DOE’s  target  (5000  h)  compared  with  lifetime 
value  achieved  in  2009  (2500  h)  [7].  A  molecular-level  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  catalyst  deactivation  is  needed 
to  seek  the  next  generation  of  fuel  cell  materials  with  improved 
performance  and  prolonged  operating  life. 
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Carbon  supported  platinum  catalyst  (Pt/C)  has  remained  among 
the  most  preferable  catalyst  materials  for  PEM  fuel  cells.  It  has  very 
high  kinetics  for  the  hydrogen  oxidation  reaction  (HOR)  and  one  of 
the  best  electrode  performances  at  low  temperature  and  in  the 
acidic  environment  inside  PEM  fuel  cells  [8].  However,  previous 
studies  have  found  that  platinum  (Pt)  particles  suffer  from  poor 
durability  and  will  rapidly  lose  electrochemical  surface  area  (ESA) 
under  operation  [9-14].  The  process  is  usually  accompanied  with 
the  behavior  of  Pt  nanoparticle  growth.  Ferreira  et  al.  proposed 
three  fundamentally  different  mechanisms  of  Pt  deactivation:  (i) 
platinum  dissolution  and  redeposition  (the  Ostwald  ripening  pro¬ 
cess),  (ii)  coalescence  of  platinum  nanoparticles  via  platinum 
nanocrystallite  migration  on  the  carbon  support  and  (iii)  platinum 
particle  agglomeration  triggered  by  detachment  of  Pt  particles  from 
the  carbon  support  (caused  by  carbon  corrosion)  [9].  Recently, 
Mayrhofer’s  group  proposed  a  new  corrosion  mechanism  for  Pt 
catalyst,  demonstrating  that  whole  Pt  particles  can  detach  from  the 
support  and  dissolve  into  the  electrolyte  without  redeposition  [15]. 
Huang’s  group  also  reported  the  observation  of  detachment  of 
small  Pt  clusters  from  the  carbon  support  in  their  MD  simulations 

[16] .  Besides,  TEM  images  of  catalyst  materials  before  and  after 
testing  indicate  that  many  platinum  particles  are  not  sufficiently 
anchored  to  the  carbon  support  and  move  into  the  ionomers 
portion  of  the  catalyst  layer  before  such  testing  as  potential  cycling 

[17] .  Furthermore,  Groves  et  al.  has  attributed  the  Pt  catalyst 
detachment  and  agglomeration  to  the  weak  interaction  between 
the  Pt  and  carbon  support  [18].  And  this  mechanism  is  also 
mentioned  in  several  review  papers  regarding  the  durability 
enhancement  of  carbon  supported  platinum  catalyst  [19,20]. 
Experimental  evidence  also  substantiates  the  link  between  binding 
energy  and  catalyst  durability.  For  example,  doping  fullerenes  with 
nitrogen  increases  the  binding  energy  and  also  shows  an  increase  in 
dispersion  of  platinum,  a  resistance  to  agglomeration  of  nano¬ 
particles,  and  a  less  significant  deterioration  of  activity  when 
compared  with  pure  carbon  cases  [21-26].  It  is  possible  that  a 
combination  of  mechanisms  contribute  to  the  observed  Pt 
agglomeration  and  ESA  loss.  This  fact  has  motivated  many  studies 
into  agglomeration  mechanism  of  Pt  catalyst  in  PEM  fuel  cells 
[2,8,9,11,15,27-29].  For  example,  Bi  et  al.  proposed  a  physical  based 
Pt/C  catalyst  model  with  a  simplified  bi-modal  particle  size  distri¬ 
bution  and  they  were  able  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  catalyst 
coarsening  with  Pt  nanoparticle  growth  [2].  Diloyan  et  al.  investi¬ 
gated  the  effect  of  mechanical  vibration  on  Pt  particle  agglomera¬ 
tion  [8].  More  et  al.  believe  that  a  combination  of  Pt  particle 
coalescence  and  Pt  solution/re-precipitation  within  the  solid  ion- 
omer  is  the  mechanism  predominantly  responsible  for  Pt  degra¬ 
dation  [30].  Groves  et  al.  investigate  the  binding  energy  between 
one  Pt  atom  and  five  different  graphene  surfaces  (one  pure  and  four 
singly  doped  with  beryllium,  boron,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen)  to 
explore  the  most  stable  Pt-surface  bond,  and  they  believe  that  by 
finding  the  highest  binding  energy  surface,  the  durability  of  a 
platinum  catalyst  can  be  greatly  improved  [18]. 

Many  of  the  mechanisms  discussed  above  originate  in  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Pt  nanoparticle  from  the  substrate  surface,  which  could 
possibly  arise  from  a  weak  binding  energy  between  the  catalyst  and 
the  carbon  support.  When  the  interaction  between  Pt  and  its  sub¬ 
strate  is  not  strong  enough,  nanoparticle  detachment  could  easily 
happen  under  certain  conditions.  For  example,  the  mechanical  vi¬ 
bration  during  the  automobile  transportation  when  fuel  cells  are 
used  as  an  alternative  energy  source  in  vehicular  applications  could 
cause  shearing  stresses  between  the  bipolar  plate  (BP),  gas  diffu¬ 
sion  layer  (GDL)  and  membrane  electrode  assembly  (MEA),  which 
may  lead  to  the  deformation  of  MEA  including  the  catalyst  layer. 
The  deformation  of  materials  surrounding  the  Pt  nanoparticles  on 
the  carbon  substrate  may  cause  the  Pt  nanoparticle  to  detach  from 


the  carbon  substrate,  especially  in  cases  when  Pt  nanoparticles  are 
not  sufficiently  anchored  to  the  carbon  support.  Besides,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  perforations,  cracks,  tears  or  pinholes  on  fuel  cell 
membrane  and  catalyst  layer  as  a  result  of  degradation  could  also 
cause  external  force  such  as  detachment  force  on  Pt  nanoparticles. 
Therefore,  investigating  the  nanoparticle  adhesion  between  Pt  and 
its  carbon  support  could  help  us  characterize  the  strength  of  the 
nanoparticle  interaction  with  the  substrate,  and  thus  allow  us  to 
estimate  how  easily  Pt  could  be  detached  from  the  carbonate 
support,  providing  both  a  better  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
mechanisms  in  ESA  loss  as  well  as  addressing  practical  issues  such 
as  whether  the  common  vibrations  in  automobile  transportation 
are  sufficient  to  induce  Pt  detachment. 

In  this  work,  a  set  of  molecular  dynamics  (MD)  simulations 
calculating  the  nanoparticle  adhesion  between  Pt  and  its  carbon 
support  is  conducted  to  study  the  effect  of  nano-adhesion  on  the 
platinum  nanoparticle  detachment  mechanism.  Specifically,  the 
effect  on  adhesion  of  nanoparticle  size,  nanoparticle  shape,  pres¬ 
ence  of  polymer  electrolyte  binding  film,  and  extent  of  hydration 
are  investigated.  The  details  of  the  simulations,  results  and 
conclusion  are  presented  in  the  following  sections. 

2.  Simulation  methodology 

In  the  work  described  here,  classical  molecular  dynamics  (MD) 
simulations  in  the  canonical  (NVT)  ensemble  are  performed  using 
an  in-house  code  written  in  Fortran  90  and  parallelized  using  MPI 
to  determine  the  adhesion  energy  and  force  of  platinum  nano¬ 
particles  on  a  carbon  surface,  intended  to  represent  the  part  of  the 
catalyst  layer  of  a  PEM  fuel  cell.  The  Pt  nanoparticles  are  equili¬ 
brated  on  either  a  clean  carbon  surface  or  on  a  surface  upon  which  a 
hydrated  Nation  film  is  present.  Once  equilibrated  the  nano¬ 
particles  are  pulled  from  the  surface  at  a  constant  velocity  via  an 
externally  applied  force.  From  these  simulations,  the  binding  en¬ 
ergy  and  force  are  measured.  The  molecular-level  mechanisms 
responsible  for  variations  in  adhesion  are  also  revealed. 

Catalytic  activity  of  Pt  nanoparticles  is  strongly  dependent  on 
the  particle  size,  shape  and  morphology.  And  with  the  advance  of 
modern  synthetic  technology,  Pt  nanoparticles  can  be  synthesized 
with  various  shapes  (cubes,  tetrahedrons,  octahedrons,  decahe¬ 
drons,  icosahedrons)  bounded  by  different  number  of  facets  and 
with  different  defects  [21,31,32].  All  of  these  shapes  were  found 
successfully  synthesized  in  a  Nation  recast  film  with  high  yields 
[33-35].  In  this  work,  four  nanoparticle  shapes— cubic,  tetrahedral, 
truncated  octahedral  and  octahedral  nanoparticles— were  simu¬ 
lated.  For  each  shape,  three  nominal  sizes— 2  nm,  4  nm  and 
6  nm— were  simulated.  The  number  of  atoms  in  the  nanoparticle 
ranged  from  56  (2  nm  tetrahedron)  to  14,896  (6  nm  cube).  As  to  the 
choice  of  nanoparticle  size,  we  followed  Ferreira  et  al.  [9],  who 
performed  a  size  distribution  analysis  of  200  Pt  nanoparticles  in  the 
pristine  Pt/C  sample  and  powders  scraped  from  the  cycled  mem¬ 
brane  electrode  assembly  (MEA)  cathode  surface.  They  found  a 
mean  particle  diameter  of  2.8  nm  for  pristine  Pt/C  and  5.9  nm  for 
the  cycled  sample. 

The  nanoparticles  were  obtained  from  the  bulk  Pt  crystal 
with  an  fee  structure,  with  corresponding  lattice  parameters 
(a  =  b  =  c  =  0.392420  nm  and  a  =  0  =  y  =  90°)  and  space  group  of 
Fm-3m  [36].  The  various  shaped  nanoparticles  were  obtained  by 
making  cuts  in  the  bulk  crystal  along  the  appropriate  planes.  The 
cutting  planes  were  different  depending  on  the  shape  and  were 
always  parallel  to  the  face  that  had  to  be  exposed  in  each  case.  For 
example  for  the  cubic  shape,  three  cuts  were  made  with  planes 
parallel  to  the  {1  0  0},  {0  1  0}  and  {001}  faces.  Thus  a  cubic  particle 
enclosed  by  six  1  0  0  faces  was  built.  The  Pt  models  used  in  this 
work  are  defect  free.  While  it  is  known  that  there  are  slight  changes 
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(a)  (b)  (c)  (d) 


Fig.  1.  Molecular  models  for  the  platinum  nano-particle,  (a)  Tetrahedron  (b)  cube  (c)  octahedron  (d)  truncated  octahedron.  Color  legend:  pink  is  platinum.  (For  interpretation  of  the 
references  to  color  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 


in  lattice  parameter  as  the  size  of  the  Pt  nanoparticle  decreases,  that 
effect  was  not  incorporated  here  [37].  Snapshots  of  the  isolated  Pt 
nanoparticles  used  in  the  simulation  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  in  this  work  Pt  nanoparticles  remain  isolated 
since  this  work  focuses  on  the  interaction  between  Pt  and  its  car¬ 
bon  support  rather  than  the  interaction  among  Pt  nanoparticles. 
The  detachment  of  Pt  nanoparticles  is  considered  the  first  step  in 
agglomeration  of  Pt  nanoparticles.  However,  agglomeration  is  not 
modeled  in  the  simulations. 

Although  carbon  black  (amorphous  carbon)  such  as  Vulcan  XC- 
72  from  E-TEK  has  been  commonly  used  in  industry  as  the  carbon 
support  for  PEM  fuel  cells  at  the  current  stage  [38],  the  carbon 
electrode  is  modeled  as  graphite  here.  The  choice  is  justified  by  the 
following  considerations.  First,  compared  with  the  amorphous 
carbon,  graphite  possesses  more  tt  sites  (sp2-hybridized  carbon), 
which  plays  the  role  of  anchoring  centers  for  Pt  [39]  and  thus  will 
result  in  a  strengthened  metal-support  interaction  and  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  Pt  to  sintering  [40].  Second,  with  the  development  of 
catalyst  structure,  graphitized  carbon  support  of  enhanced  catalyst 
activity  (which  was  formerly  the  reason  that  graphitic  carbon  was 
not  chosen  as  the  fuel  cell  carbon  support)  has  been  developed 
[41-44].  Third,  increasing  attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of 
graphitic  carbon  (e.g.  graphite  nanofibers)  as  the  catalyst  support 
[45-47].  Last  but  not  the  least,  at  the  nanoscale,  there  is  similarity 
in  the  structure  of  graphite  and  graphite  nanofibers  and  the  most 
reliable  atomic  data  is  available  for  the  graphite  model.  The  model 
is  thus  built  by  first  obtaining  a  unit  cell  structure  with  corre¬ 
sponding  unit  cell  parameters  (a  =  0.2461  nm,  c  =  0.6708  nm, 
Z  =  4)  and  space  group  (P63/mmc)  [48].  The  unit  cell  is  extended  in 
x,  y,  z  directions  until  the  targeted  size  is  achieved.  The  final 
structure  used  in  our  simulations  contains  seven  layers  to  meet  our 
cut-off  distance  (2.1  nm).  The  use  of  the  seven-layer  graphite  model 
is  further  justified  by  a  calculation  of  the  contribution  of  each 


graphite  layer  to  the  potential  energy  result.  According  to  the 
calculation,  it  is  found  that  at  equilibrium  separation  distance 
(~0.3  nm),  the  first  and  second  layer  of  the  graphite  contribute 
more  than  99%  to  the  results.  And  with  the  separation  distance 
increasing,  the  role  of  the  latter  layers  of  graphite  become  impor¬ 
tant,  for  example,  at  1.3  nm  separation  distance,  the  first  three 
layers  contribute  70%,  20%  and  7%  to  the  results  respectively;  and  at 
largest  separation  distance,  an  almost  even  contribution  of  each 
layer  to  the  result  is  obtained.  However,  since  the  potential  energy 
approaches  zero  at  large  separation  distance,  the  contribution 
distribution  is  less  important.  Thus,  seven  layers  are  believed  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  graphite  model  in  the  simulation.  The  lateral  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  graphite  slab  are  17.3  nm  and  14.7  nm.  A  snapshot 
of  the  graphite  model  used  in  our  simulation  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In 
this  work,  we  did  not  include  any  oxidation  or  defects  on  the 
graphite  surface,  thus  only  the  perfect  graphite  model  is  consid¬ 
ered.  The  effect  of  oxidation  of  the  surface  is  planned  for  a  subse¬ 
quent  publication.  For  more  details  about  all  the  molecular 
structures  involved  in  this  work,  please  refer  to  our  online  archived 
site  [49]. 

Recast  polymer  electrolyte  is  frequently  included  in  the  catalyst 
layer  in  order  to  provide  a  path  for  proton  transport  from  the 
catalyst  particle  to  the  proton  exchange  membrane.  In  this  work, 
Nation,  as  the  most  common  perfluorosulfonic  acid  PEM  material 
used  industrially,  is  selected  as  the  recast  polymer  electrolyte.  The 
model  of  Nation  used  in  this  work  has  been  previously  used  to 
study  the  bulk  hydrated  membrane  [50,51].  The  model  consists  of 
15  monomers  with  an  equivalent  weight  (EW;  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  repeat  unit)  of  1144.  See  Fig.  3.  The  film  thickness  is 
chosen  to  be  nominally  1  nm  to  avoid  the  Pt  particle  being  totally 
buried  in  the  film  (our  smallest  Pt  particle  measures  2  nm). 
Experimentally,  there  is  an  optimal  recast  Nation  content  in  the 
catalyst  layer  [52],  because  too  little  Nation  fails  to  provide  a  path 


Fig.  2.  Graphite  model,  (a)  Single  plane  of  graphite  model  with  the  graphite  unit  cell  in  the  top  left  corner  and  a  top  view  close-up  of  the  graphite  layer  in  the  bottom  right  corner  (b) 
seven-plane  graphite  model  used  in  our  simulation  with  a  side  view  close-up  in  the  top  left  corner  and  top  view  close-up  in  the  bottom  right  corner.  Color  legend:  gray  is  carbon. 
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Fig.  3.  Nafion  model.  A  single  chain  is  shown.  Color  legend:  gray  is  CF*,  orange  is  sulfur, 
red  is  oxygen.  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  color  in  this  figure  legend,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  web  version  of  this  article.) 

for  proton  transport  and  too  much  buries  the  catalyst  particles, 
presenting  a  mass-transfer  barrier  for  the  hydrogen  fuel  (at  the 
anode).  This  thin  film  is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  desirable  triple 
phase  boundary  of  Nafion/Pt/gas  and  the  choice  of  1  nm  thickness 
is  believed  to  be  reasonable,  as  it  represents  a  film  that  will  not 
completely  cover  the  nanoparticle  but  that  provides  a  continuous 
path  along  the  graphite  surface.  The  system  is  analyzed  at  the 
nominal  hydration  levels  of  A  =  3,  6,  9,  15  H2O/HSO3.  These  hy¬ 
dration  levels  span  the  range  from  minimally  hydrated  to  well 
hydrated  [50].  The  number  of  each  component  in  the  simulated 
system  of  different  hydration  levels  and  different  Pt  sizes  is  listed  in 
Table  1. 

The  potentials  for  Nafion,  water  and  the  hydronium  ions  used  in 
this  work  is  identical  to  that  of  our  previous  work  [50].  The  Nafion 
model  is  fully  atomistic  except  for  CF3,  CF2,  and  CF.  These  CF  groups 
are  treated  as  united  atom  to  reduce  computational  costs  [53-56]. 
The  atoms  of  Nafion,  water  and  hydronium  ions  are  charged,  which 
allows  us  to  take  into  account  the  forces  among  ions.  We  have 
included  bond  stretching,  bending,  torsion,  intramolecular  and 
intermolecular  nonbonded  interactions  via  the  Lennard-Jones  (LJ) 
potential  and  Columbic  interactions.  The  potential  parameters  of 
the  Nafion  model  have  been  reported  previously  [50,57].  A  TIP3P 
model  with  a  flexible  OF!  bond  is  used  for  the  water  model  [58,59]. 
The  hydronium  ion  is  similar  to  that  of  Urata  et  al.,  we  use  the  same 
partial  charges  for  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  atoms  [60].  The  bond 
distance,  bond  angles  and  force  constants  of  hydronium  ion  are  the 
same  as  in  the  TIP3P  model  [59].  Structural  diffusion  of  protons  is 
not  allowed  in  our  simulation  given  this  potential;  however  this  is 
not  a  limitation  for  the  measurement  of  adhesion  energies  and 
forces. 

The  internal  structures  of  the  graphite  layers  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Pt  nanoparticle  are  rigid.  We  are  aware  of  the  phenomena  of 
deformed  nanoparticles  with  a  neck  when  detaching  from  the 
adhesive  substrates  [61  ].  In  those  simulations,  the  classical  Johnson, 
Kendall,  and  Roberts  (JKR)  [62]  and  the  Derjaguin,  Muller,  and 
Toporov  (DMT)  [63]  theories  are  used  to  describe  the  adhesive 
contact  between  the  substrate  and  nano-particles.  However,  both 
JKR  and  DMT  theories  are  developed  for  the  adhesion  of  elastic 


spheres  on  flat  surfaces  and  their  models  fail  to  describe  kinetic 
effect  [64].  Moreover,  according  to  Carrillo  et  al.,  the  nanoparticle 
shape-changing  process  during  detachment  is  accompanied  by 
rupture  of  adhesion  bonds  formed  between  the  nanoparticle  and 
the  substrate  [61].  In  other  words,  the  interaction  between  the 
nanoparticle  and  substrate  should  be  large  enough  to  form  adhe¬ 
sion  bonds  so  that  the  nanoparticle  shape  has  to  be  changed  to 
resist  the  detachment  process.  However,  the  binding  energy  be¬ 
tween  Pt  and  carbon  surfaces  calculated  by  the  density  functional 
theory  has  shown  that  no  formal  bond  is  formed  between  the 
platinum  atom  and  the  pristine  carbon  surface  [18].  Based  on  the 
above  factors,  nanoparticle  shape  transformation  [61]  during 
detachment  process  is  not  considered  in  our  simulations. 

In  the  adhesion  analyses,  the  LJ  interaction  potential  are  widely 
accepted  and  used  in  modeling  adhesive  contacts  [65-67].  The 
interaction  of  the  carbon  of  graphite  and  platinum  of  the  nano¬ 
particle  with  other  atoms  in  the  system  are  represented  by  LJ  po¬ 
tentials  (fpt //<  =  2336.0  K,  o’ pt  =  0.241  nm,  cgraphit e/k  =  28.0  K, 
^graphite  =  0.34  nm)  [68-70].  It  is  worth  pointing  out  here  that 
although  the  LJ  parameters  for  Pt  were  originally  developed  for  the 
simulation  of  adsorption  of  Pt  on  graphite  walls,  our  previous  work 
has  proven  that  it’s  also  suitable  to  describe  the  interaction  be¬ 
tween  Pt  and  organic  molecules,  such  as  Nafion,  water  and  hy¬ 
dronium  ion  based  on  the  fact  that  our  simulations  results  match 
quite  well  with  the  results  obtained  from  atomic  level  experiments 
(scanning  tunneling  microscope;  core-level  spectroscopy,  i.e.,  XPS, 
XES,  XAS;  He  atom  scattering  spectrum)  as  well  as  quantum  me¬ 
chanical  calculations  (DFT)  [71  ].  The  Lorentz-Berthelot  mixing  rules 
are  invoked  for  all  interspecies  interactions,  in  order  to  maintain 
uniformity  in  the  interaction  potential  and  to  remain  consistent 
with  the  Nafion  potential,  which  used  them  in  its  parameterization 
[53-56].  For  the  calculation  of  the  electrostatic  interactions,  the 
spherically  truncated,  charge  neutralized  method  of  Wolf  et  al.  is 
applied  [72].  The  Nose-Hoover  thermostat  is  employed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  system  at  a  constant  temperature  of  298  K  [73,74].  The  two 
time  scale  r-RESPA  method  is  incorporated  to  integrate  the  equa¬ 
tions  of  motion  with  1  fs  for  the  large  time  step  size  and  0.1  fs  for 
the  intramolecular  degrees  of  freedom  [75]. 

Considering  the  parallelogram  shape  of  graphite  surface,  a  non- 
cubic  simulation  box  is  used  in  this  simulation.  The  simulation  box 
has  an  x-length  of  14.7  nm,  y-length  of  17.3  nm  and  z-length  of 
40.0  nm.  The  z-length  was  chosen  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  avoid 
non-physical  contributions  from  periodic  images  of  the  system  in 
the  z-dimension.  The  angle  from x-axis  toy-axis  is  equal  to  60°.  The 
Pt  nanoparticle  supported  over  the  graphite  surface  was  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  our  simulation  box  with  the  Pt  nanoparticle  sitting  in  the 
center  of  graphite  surface  at  the  equilibrium  distance  of  the  bare 
system.  The  equilibrium  distance  between  Pt  nanoparticle  and 
graphite  is  obtained  by  plotting  the  LJ  potential  of  Pt  and  graphite 
versus  different  separation  distances  ranging  from  0  to  20  nm. 

The  initial  configuration  of  Nafion,  water  molecules  and  hy¬ 
dronium  ions  were  randomly  placed  around  the  Pt  in  the  system.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  physical  overlap,  equilibration  involved  first  a  brief 
period  (20  ps)  of  growing  the  atoms  of  Nafion,  water  and  hydro¬ 
nium  ion,  by  gradually  increasing  the  LJ  collision  diameter.  The 


Table  1 

The  number  of  water,  hydronium  ion  and  Nafion  chains  in  each  system. 


Pt  size 

2  nm 

4  nm 

6  nm 

A  (H20/S03H) 

3 

6 

9 

15 

3 

6 

9 

15 

3 

6 

9 

15 

Number  of  Nafion 

14 

13 

12 

10 

14 

13 

12 

10 

12 

11 

10 

9 

Number  of  H20 

420 

975 

1440 

2100 

420 

975 

1440 

2100 

360 

825 

2100 

1890 

Number  of  Fi30+ 

210 

195 

180 

150 

210 

195 

180 

150 

180 

165 

150 

135 
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“growing”  of  atoms  is  a  standard  technique  for  molecular  simula¬ 
tion  of  dense  but  non-crystalline  systems,  which  allows  one  to 
recreate  a  reasonable  molecular-level  initial  estimate  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  that  does  not  contain  any  overlap  of  atoms  that  could  poten¬ 
tially  result  in  unphysically  large  forces.  This  structure  is  thoroughly 
equilibrated  before  any  data  production  begins. 

Fig.  4  is  a  snapshot  of  an  equilibrated  system  containing  a  2  nm 
cubic  Pt  nanoparticle  at  the  hydration  level  of  A  =  3.  The  equili¬ 
brated  system  possesses  displays  several  characteristic  features. 
The  Nafion  molecules  form  a  film  on  the  surface.  Some  of  Nation 
forms  a  film  around  the  nanoparticle.  Water  molecules  and  hy- 
dronium  ions  cluster  around  the  sulfonic  acid  groups.  Some  small 
fraction  of  water  molecules  enter  the  vapor  phase. 

After  the  system  is  equilibrated,  the  Pt  nanoparticle  is  pulled 
from  the  graphite  surface  along  the  z-axis  at  a  constant  speed  of 
0.01  nm  fs-1.  The  choice  of  constant  speed  is  based  on  the  two  facts. 
First,  the  maximum  adhesion  force  depends  weakly  on  the  pulling 
velocity  while  the  nanoscale  intermittent  behavior  of  species  dur¬ 
ing  the  detachment  process  depends  strongly  on  the  pulling  ve¬ 
locity  [76].  Therefore,  it  is  believed  that  the  focus  of  this  paper,  i.e., 
the  effect  of  nanoparticle  size,  shape  and  the  introduction  of  hy¬ 
drated  polymer  on  the  nanoparticle  adhesion  will  not  be  strongly 
affected  by  the  choice  of  pulling  velocity.  Second,  many  experi¬ 
ments  involving  the  measurement  of  nano-adhesion  use  constant 
pulling  velocity  [77,78].  To  be  compatible  with  the  experiments  and 
to  keep  our  systems  comparable,  constant  pulling  speed  is  applied 
throughout  the  simulation. 

The  potential  energy  and  force  for  the  nanoparticle  are 
computed  at  each  separation  between  nanoparticle  and  surface. 
The  reported  potential  energy  of  the  nanoparticle  is  the  sum  of  all 
interactions  between  Pt  atoms  and  all  other  atoms  in  the  graphite 
surface  and  film. 
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(See  nomenclature  for  definition  of  symbols.)  The  reported  force 
on  the  nanoparticle  is  the  z-component  (normal  to  the  graphite 
surface)  of  the  force  between  Pt  atoms  and  all  other  atoms  in  the 
graphite  surface  and  film. 
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We  note  that  because  the  Pt  atoms  are  not  charged,  there  is  no 
explicit  Coulombic  term  in  Eq.  (1)  or  Eq.  (2).  However,  there  are 
Coulombic  interactions  between  the  Nafion,  water,  and  hydronium 
ions,  which  impact  their  distribution  and  thus  indirectly  effect  the 
energy  and  forces  on  the  nanoparticle.  A  list  of  the  major  as¬ 
sumptions  made  in  this  simulation  is  summarized  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 

The  major  assumptions  made  in  the  simulation. 

Assumptions: 

1.  The  carbon  electrode  is  modeled  as  pristine  graphite. 

2.  The  graphite  model  is  defect  free  and  contains  7  layers. 

3.  The  Pt  nanoparticle  is  defect  free  and  oxidation  free. 

4.  Slight  changes  in  the  Pt  lattice  parameter  due  to  size  are  ignored. 

5.  The  internal  structures  of  Pt  and  graphite  are  rigid. 

6.  There  is  only  one  platinum  nanoparticle  in  the  simulation  box. 

7.  The  CF  groups  in  the  Nafion  molecules  are  treated  as  united  atoms. 

8.  Structural  diffusion  of  proton  is  not  allowed. 


3.  Results  and  discussion 

We  begin  the  results  and  discussion  section  by  presenting  re¬ 
sults  from  the  bare  system,  in  which  there  is  no  Nafion  or  water 
present.  The  results  of  the  bare  system  do  not  require  MD  simula¬ 
tions,  simply  energy  and  force  evaluations  as  a  function  of  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  Pt  nanoparticle  and  graphite  surface,  which  is 
different  from  any  other  systems  that  contain  water  and  ionomers. 
The  inclusion  of  the  dry  systems  is  intended  to  provide  a  baseline 
by  which  the  impact  of  water  and  polymer  film  can  be  measured. 

3.1.  Bare  systems 

In  Fig.  5(a)  and  (b),  the  potential  energy  and  normal  force  be¬ 
tween  the  Pt  and  graphite  (bare  system)  are  plotted  as  a  function  of 
separation  between  the  nanoparticle  and  surface  for  several 
nanoparticle  sizes  of  cubic  shape.  Here  the  separation  distance  is 
defined  as  the  distance  between  the  center  of  carbon  atoms 
forming  the  top  layer  of  graphite  and  the  center  of  Pt  atoms  forming 
the  bottom  layer  of  nanoparticle.  The  ‘bare  system’  curve  repre¬ 
sents  the  cumulative  LJ  interaction  between  the  nanoparticle  and 
the  surface.  As  shown  in  figure,  when  Pt  and  graphite  are  far  apart, 
the  interaction  energy  and  force  are  zero.  As  the  distance  of  sepa¬ 
ration  decreases,  there  are  dispersive  interactions  that  give  rise  to  a 
potential  energy  well  and  a  corresponding  attractive  (negative) 
force.  There  is  a  minimum  in  the  energy  well  at  a  distance  where 
the  nanoparticle  is  resting  on  the  surface.  The  minimum  in  this 
energy  well  corresponds  to  the  binding  energy.  At  separations 
smaller  than  this  equilibrium  distance,  the  force  is  positive  and  the 
energy  quickly  increases  due  to  repulsion  between  the  C  and  Pt 
atoms. 

For  a  cubic  particle  of  size  varying  from  2  to  6  nm,  the  well  is 
deeper  for  larger  particles,  simply  because  there  are  more  Pt  atoms 
in  larger  particles  contributing  to  the  attractive  interaction.  In 
Fig.  5(a)  and  (b),  the  net  energy  and  force  are  plotted  on  a  per 
particle  basis  rather  than  a  per  atom  basis.  On  a  per  atom  basis,  the 
difference  in  the  force  and  energy  curves  as  a  function  of  nano¬ 
particle  size  is  reduced,  but  the  curves  do  not  perfectly  overlap, 
because  the  distribution  of  distance  between  Pt  and  C  atoms  is 


Fig.  4.  Snapshot  of  an  equilibrated  system  contains  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  nanoparticle  at  the  hydration  level  of  A  =  3.  (a)  Top  view  (b)  side  view. 
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Fig.  5.  Potential  and  force  curves  for  bare  systems  contain 

different  for  nanoparticles  of  different  size.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  binding  energy  per  atom  increases  in  magnitude  as  the  size 
of  the  particle  decreases,  because  in  small  nanoparticles  a  greater 
fraction  of  the  Pt  atoms  are  located  closer  to  the  minimum  in  the 
Lennard-Jones  pairwise  interaction  potential.  For  example,  these 
three  sizes  of  nanoparticle  cubes,  the  binding  energy  per  Pt  atom 
is  -0.0031,  -0.00163,  -0.00109  aJ/Pt  atom  respectively  with 
increasing  size.  It  is  also  observed  that  the  position  of  the  equilib¬ 
rium  distance  (where  the  force  is  zero)  is  relatively  insensitive  to 
nanoparticle  size,  since  this  position  is  largely  dictated  by  repulsion 
between  the  top  layer  of  graphite  and  the  bottom  layer  of  Pt. 

From  a  quantitative  point  of  view,  the  binding  energies  for  these 
cubic  nanoparticles  on  clean  graphite  range  from  -16.3  to  -2.1  aj 
for  the  6  nm  to  the  2  nm  nanoparticles  respectively.  This  range  of 
binding  energies  can  be  alternatively  expressed  as  -9815 
to  -1242  kj  mol"1  of  nanoparticles  or  as  -0.66  to  -1.9  kj  mol-1  of 
Pt  atom.  Similarly,  the  adhesion  forces  for  these  nanoparticles  on 
clean  graphite  range  from  -93.8  to  -11.9  nN  (per  particle)  for  the 
6  nm  to  the  2  nm  nanoparticle  respectively. 

In  Fig.  6(a)  and  (b),  the  potential  energy  and  normal  force  be¬ 
tween  the  Pt  and  graphite  (bare  system)  are  plotted  as  a  function  of 
separation  between  the  nanoparticle  and  surface  for  several 
nanoparticle  shapes  with  nominal  size  of  2  nm.  The  number  of  Pt 
atoms  in  each  nanoparticle  varies  and  is  reported  in  Table  3.  The 
cube  has  the  most  Pt  atoms  with  666  and  the  tetrahedron,  made  by 
cutting  the  2  nm  cube  into  a  tetrahedral  shape  has  only  56  atoms. 
The  depth  of  the  energy  well  corresponds  to  the  number  of  Pt 
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distance  (nm) 

cubic  Pt  of  different  sizes,  (a)  Potential  curve  (b)  force  curve. 

atoms  in  the  nanoparticle  except  for  the  pair  of  “tetrahedron  and 
octahedron”.  The  tetrahedron  has  a  slightly  deeper  energy  well 
compared  with  the  octahedron  although  it  has  the  least  number  of 
atoms.  This  might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  more  atoms  are 
located  closer  to  the  minimum  in  the  Lennard-Jones  pairwise 
interaction  potential  in  tetrahedral  Pt  compared  with  the  octahe¬ 
dron.  Flowever,  plots  of  the  energy  on  per  Pt  atom  basis  show  a 
much  smaller  difference  between  particles  of  varying  shape  but  do 
not  fall  on  a  unique  master  curve  because  the  distribution  of  dis¬ 
tances  of  Pt  atoms  from  the  graphite  surface  is  a  function  of  the 
nanoparticle  shape.  The  binding  energy  on  a  per  Pt  atom  basis  are 
reported  in  Table  4.  We  observe  that  the  binding  energy  on  a  per 
particle  basis  does  not  have  an  obvious  relationship  with  the  total 
number  of  atoms  in  each  shape.  Instead,  it  is  related  with  the  ratio 
of  number  of  atom  at  the  bottom  portion  to  the  upper  portion. 
When  a  larger  portion  of  atoms  are  located  in  the  bottom  layer,  it 
has  a  stronger  binding  energy.  Thus  the  tetrahedron,  (the  majority 
of  whose  atoms  are  located  closer  to  the  bottom)  has  the  highest 
binding  energy. 

3.2.  Wet  systems 

In  this  section,  we  discuss  the  results  of  Pt  nanoparticle  adhe¬ 
sion  on  wet  systems.  These  systems  contain  a  film  of  Nation  on  the 
graphite  surface  at  various  hydration  levels.  This  recast  Nation 
serves  as  a  path  for  proton  transport  from  the  catalyst  nanoparticle 
to  the  proton  exchange  membrane.  It  also  acts  as  a  binder  for  the 


distance  (nm)  distance  (nm) 


Fig.  6.  Potential  and  force  curves  for  bare  systems  contain  a  2  nm  Pt  of  different  shapes,  (a)  Potential  curve  (b)  force  curve. 
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Table  3 

The  number  of  atoms  in  each  Pt  nanoparticle. 


2  nm 

4  nm 

6  nm 

Cube 

666 

4631 

14896 

Tetrahedron 

56 

364 

1540 

Truncated  octahedron 

314 

2735 

8000 

Octahedron 

80 

660 

2240 

nanoparticles.  Sufficient  Nation  is  placed  to  form  a  uniform  film  of 
1  nm  thickness.  However,  none  of  the  simulation  snapshots  reveal  a 
uniform  film,  since  the  hydrated  Nation  aggregates  into  clusters 
and  does  not  remain  distributed  on  the  hydrophobic  clean  graphite 
surface.  Furthermore,  nominal  water  contents  of  A  =  3,  6,  9  and  15 
H20/HS03  are  investigated.  Previous  simulations  of  hydrated 
Nation  at  the  membrane/vapor  interface  or  at  the  membrane/ 
catalyst/vapor  and  membrane/graphite/vapor  three-phase  in¬ 
terfaces  show  that  virtually  all  of  the  water  is  retained  in  the 
membrane  for  A  =  3  through  21  H20/HS03,  with  roughly  only  one 
molecule  or  less  entering  the  vapor  phase  at  any  instant  in  time 
[79,80].  In  this  work,  we  use  the  nominal  water  contents  are  pro¬ 
vided,  but  it  is  observed  that  much  of  the  water  leaves  the  film  and 
enters  the  vapor  phase.  This  is  consistent  with  experimental  ob¬ 
servations  that  the  ability  for  Nation  to  retain  moisture  decreases  as 
the  membrane  thickness  decreases  [81].  It  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  the  evaporation  of  water  molecules  into  the  vapor  phase 
does  not  affect  the  relationship  between  the  A  value  and  hydration 
level,  i.e.,  it  is  still  true  that  a  higher  A  value  represents  a  higher 
hydration  level.  We  have  verified  this  by  calculating  the  average 
number  of  water  molecules  retained  in  the  Nation  film  for  the  2  nm 
cubic  Pt  systems  of  different  A  values.  Results  are  presented  in 
Table  5. 

Calculation  of  the  binding  energy  and  adhesion  forces  from  the 
wet  simulations  involves  two  components.  The  first  is  the  energy 
and  force  between  the  rigid  graphite  surface  and  the  rigid  Pt 
nanoparticle.  These  energies  and  forces  vary  smoothly  with  sepa¬ 
ration  as  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6.  (This  is  the  only  contribution 
present  in  the  dry  systems.)  The  wet  systems  have  a  second 
contribution  to  the  binding  energy  and  adhesion  forces,  which  are 
due  to  the  interaction  between  the  Pt  atoms  and  the  dynamic 
molecules  in  the  system,  including  the  Nation,  water  molecules  and 
hydronium  ions.  If  these  particles  remained  as  a  film,  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  binding  energy  and  adhesion  force  would  remain 
unambiguous.  Since  some  of  the  water  enter  the  vapor  phase,  the 
reported  binding  energy  will  of  necessity  include  some  energy  from 
water  adhered  to  the  Pt  surface.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  here  that 
compared  to  the  dry  system,  the  wet  system  exposed  interesting 
phenomena  such  as  polymer  bridging  etc.,  which  makes  the 
calculation  of  potential  and  force  more  complicated  and  difficult  to 
estimate  by  simple  back-of-the-envelope  calculations. 

3.2.2.  Effect  of  Nafion  at  different  humidity  levels  on  Pt  adhesion 

Fig.  7  shows  the  potential  energy  versus  separation  distance 
curve  for  systems  containing  a  cubic  Pt  particle  of  2  nm  with 
varying  water  content.  In  Fig.  7,  it  is  clear  that  when  Nafion  and 


Table  4 

The  binding  energy  for  the  2  nm  Pt  nanoparticle. 


2  nm  Pt  shape 

Binding  energy  per 

Pt  atom  basis 

Binding  energy  per 

Pt  particle  basis 

Cube 

-0.0031  aj 

-2.0633  aj 

Tetrahedron 

-0.0044  aj 

-0.2467  aj 

Truncated  octahedron 

-0.0013  aj 

-0.4115  aj 

Octahedron 

-0.0017  aj 

-0.1369  aj 

Table  5 

Average  number  of  water  molecules  retained  in  the  film  for  the  2  nm  cubic  Pt  sys¬ 
tems  of  different  hydration  levels. 


Hydration  level 

II 

LG 

II 

cn 

A  =  9 

A  =  15 

Average  number  of  H20  and  H30+  557  843 

retained  in  the  film 

1167 

1757 

Actual  film  A 

2.65  4.32 

6.48 

11.71 

water  are  introduced  to  the  system,  the  binding  energy  becomes 
stronger.  Another  immediately  apparent  feature  of  Fig.  7  is  that  the 
curves  now  contain  fluctuations.  On  the  smallest  time  scale  (on  the 
order  of  femtoseconds),  these  fluctuations  are  due  to  the  dynamics 
of  the  mobile  components  (Nafion,  H20  and  HsO+).  At  larger 
timescales  (on  the  order  of  tens  of  picoseconds)  these  fluctuations 
are  due  to  dynamics  of  relaxation  processes  of  polymers  in  the 
system.  Thus  we  observe  non-monotonic  trends  in  the  binding 
energy  as  a  function  of  separation.  The  molecular-level  origin  of 
this  behavior  will  be  discussed  shortly. 

In  Fig.  8(a)— (f),  a  series  of  snapshots  describing  the  detachment 
of  the  2  nm  cubic  Pt  nanoparticle  from  the  wet  surface  (A  =  3) 
exposes  the  nature  of  this  polymer  relaxation.  The  nanoparticle  is 
removed  at  a  relatively  high  constant  velocity.  In  this  process,  the 
polymer  is  both  being  stretched  by  the  movement  of  the  nano¬ 
particle  and  is  also  undergoing  internal  relaxation  both  on  the 
surface  of  the  graphite  and  the  surface  of  the  nanoparticle.  As  the 
separation  increases,  the  polymer  is  further  stretched  until,  in  the 
case  of  Fig.  8,  it  releases  the  nanoparticle  and  snaps  back  to  the 
graphite  surface. 

In  Fig.  9,  the  force  curves  for  the  2  nm  cubic  Pt  systems  are 
presented  at  different  hydration  levels.  The  degree  of  fluctuation  in 
the  forces  is  much  greater  than  that  in  the  binding  energy,  and  is  so 
large  that  it  obscures  the  interpretation  of  the  data.  The  origin  of 
these  fluctuations,  large  when  compared  to  experiment,  is  due  to 
the  very  high  temporal  resolution  (sampling  frequency)  of  the 
simulations,  which  is  1  ps.  Because  of  this  extraordinarily  high 
temporal  resolution,  the  curve  captures  fluctuations  due  to  the 
short-time  scale  dynamics  of  the  polymer  film.  It  also  provides  an 
abundance  of  data,  greater  than  105  data  points  for  any  given 
simulation.  Thus  some  filtering  of  the  data  is  necessary  in  order  to 
observe  the  dependence  of  the  force  on  properties  such  as  degree  of 
hydration. 

A  filtered  result  of  Fig.  9  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Several  filtering 
procedures  were  explored.  A  method  is  required  preserves  key 
features  of  the  curves,  such  as  the  depth  of  the  attractive  well,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  capable  of  averaging  out  the  temporal  fluctuations. 
The  filter  used  in  this  work  is  a  combination  of  piecewise  poly¬ 
nomial  fitting  and  local  averaging.  The  piecewise  polynomial  fitting 
is  used  at  short  lengths  scales,  less  than  1  nm,  to  maintain  the 
correct  shape  of  the  attractive  well.  Beyond  1  nm,  local  averaging  is 
employed,  which  reduces  the  noise  in  a  given  spatial  region,  but 
also  is  capable  of  retaining  distinct  features  due  to  observed  mo¬ 
lecular  events.  The  local  averaging  was  performed  over  a  region  of 
1  nm  and  iteratively  applied. 

One  can  now  study  the  binding  energies  of  Fig.  7  and  the  filtered 
adhesion  forces  of  Fig.  10  to  understand  the  role  of  Nafion  and  water 
on  nanoparticle  adhesion.  Compared  to  the  bare  system,  Nafion  at 
all  water  contents  acts  as  a  binding  agent,  increasing  the  magnitude 
of  the  binding  energy  and  the  adhesion  force.  The  binding  energy  is 
increased  by  a  factor  of  4.31,  5.40,  4.63  and  4.61  for  the  A  =  3,  6,  9 
and  15  respectively.  The  adhesion  forces  is  increased  by  a  factor  of 
1.40,  1.33,  1.26  and  1.32  for  the  A  =  3,  6,  9  and  15  respectively. 
However,  it  should  again  be  pointed  out  here  that  strengthening 
the  metal-support  interaction  by  introducing  a  thicker  film  is  not 
without  limits  because  an  excess  of  Nafion  film  in  the  catalyst  layer 
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Fig.  7.  Potential  curves  for  systems  contain  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  and  different  hydration 
levels. 


distance  (nm) 

Fig.  9.  Force  curves  for  systems  contain  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  and  different  hydration  levels. 


will  become  a  barrier  for  the  reactant  gas  to  access  the  reaction  site 
and  resulting  in  a  malfunctioning  fuel  cell.  It  is  worth  noting  that  at 
large  separations,  the  energy  does  not  return  to  zero  because  the  Pt 
nanoparticle  has  dragged  water  (and  in  some  cases  Nation)  from 
the  surface  with  it.  The  forces  do  return  to  zero  at  large  distances 
because  the  distribution  of  the  water  around  the  Pt  nanoparticle  is 
uniform  and  does  not  exert  a  net  force  in  the  normal  direction  to 
the  graphite  plane  (or  any  other  direction  for  that  matter). 

Even  at  short  distances,  the  dependence  of  the  binding  energy 
and  adhesion  force  between  the  nanoparticle  and  the  surface  as  a 
function  of  water  content  is  nonlinear.  As  we  can  observe  in  the 
inset  of  Fig.  10,  the  adhesion  force  decreases  in  magnitude  from 
A  =  3,  6,  and  9.  In  other  words,  in  this  range  of  water  contents,  the 
strength  of  adhesion  weakens  with  increasing  hydration.  However, 
for  the  A  =  15  system,  the  maximum  adhesion  was  slightly 
strengthened  while  it  still  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  adhesion 
in  A  =  3  system. 


In  an  attempt  to  better  understand  the  role  that  water  plays  in 
nanoparticle  adhesion,  it  is  important  to  separate  out  physical 
trends  from  statistical  variation.  In  this  work,  only  a  single 
detachment  event  was  performed  for  each  combination  of  particle 
size,  shape  and  water  content.  Therefore,  our  sampling  is  limited  to 
a  single  event.  As  shown  in  Fig.  11,  the  distribution  of  Nation,  water 
and  hydronium  ion  around  the  Pt  and  graphite  surface  right  varies 
not  only  as  a  function  of  water  content,  but  would  also  vary  from 
one  independent  realization  of  the  detachment  event  to  another. 
Thus  we  report  real,  observed  simulation  results,  which  we  believe 
to  be  typical  and  characteristic  of  each  system.  However,  we  also 
acknowledge  that  there  is  statistical  variation  that  has  not  been 
quantified  by  this  work.  For  example  in  some  cases,  the  stretching 
of  polymers  as  the  Pt  nanoparticle  is  removed  from  the  graphite 
surface  is  observed  (as  shown  in  Fig.  8)  and  in  other  cases,  it  is  not 
observed.  However,  all  phenomena  reported  here  are  observed  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  different  cases  (a  total  number  of  20 


Fig.  8.  Snapshots  illustrating  the  process  of  Pt  detachment  from  the  graphite  surface  for  a  system  includes  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  at  the  hydration  level  of  A  =  3. 
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Fig.  10.  Filtered  force  curves  for  systems  contain  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  and  different  hy¬ 
dration  levels. 

simulations  were  performed)  for  one  to  reliably  accept  that  we  did 
not  observe  a  rare  one-in-a-million  event.  For  example,  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  polymer  bridging  is  observed  in  many  of  these 
simulations. 

With  these  cautionary  disclaimers  behind  us,  in  Fig.  11,  we 
observe  that  as  Nation  aggregated  into  non-uniform  clusters  on  the 
graphite  surface,  part  of  the  cluster  maintained  contact  with  the  Pt 
nanoparticle  at  A  =  3,  6,  and  9.  However,  at  A  =  15  there  is  prefer¬ 
ential  adsorption  of  a  water  cluster  around  Pt  surface,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  Nation.  This  phenomenon  was  also  observed  previously  for 
Pt  nanoparticles  embedded  in  a  “bulk”  Nation  membrane,  where 
the  water  density  increased  near  the  Pt  surface  [71].  Therefore,  the 
most  hydrated  system  has  the  least  Nation  coverage  on  the  Pt 
nanoparticle.  Since  Nation  is  the  major  contributor  to  the  increased 


adhesion  in  the  system,  it  is  understandable  that  when  the  Nafion- 
Pt  interaction  becomes  weaker,  the  adhesion  force  becomes 
weaker.  While  this  explanation  has  taken  care  of  the  question  of 
why  the  more  hydrated  systems  (A  =  6,  9  and  15)  exhibit  a  weak¬ 
ened  adhesion  relative  to  A  =  3,  it  cannot  explain  the  phenomena 
that  the  most  hydrated  system  (A  =  15)  has  a  slightly  stronger 
adhesion  when  compared  with  the  A  =  9  system. 

Fig.  12  provides  a  reasonable  answer  to  this  question,  namely 
that  the  adhesion  between  Pt  and  graphite  is  not  only  related  to  the 
interaction  between  Pt  and  Nation,  it  is  also  related  to  the  adhesion 
between  Nation  and  the  graphite  surface.  In  Fig.  12(a)— (d),  a 
snapshot  at  a  large  separation  (30  nm)  is  shown  for  the  2  nm  cubic 
nanoparticle  at  A  =  3,  6,  9  and  15  respectively.  At  A  =  3,  all  of  the 
Nation  stays  on  the  graphite  surface.  At  A  =  6,  some  of  the  Nation 
remains  on  the  graphite  surface  but  some  is  attached  to  the  Pt 
nanoparticle.  At  A  =  9  and  15,  most  of  the  Nation  has  detached  from 
the  graphite  surface.  That  is  the  detachment  of  the  Pt  nanoparticle 
has  led  to  the  delamination  of  the  Nation  film  from  the  graphite 
surface.  It  just  so  happens  in  the  individual  realizations  given  here 
that  only  partial  delamination  occurs  at  A  =  15,  allowing  for  bridges 
of  polymer  to  remain,  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  adhesion  force. 
No  such  bridges  remain  at  this  large  separation  in  the  simulations 
at  A  =  6  and  9. 

3.2.2.  Effect  of  Pt  nanoparticle  shape  on  Pt  adhesion 

In  this  section,  we  investigate  the  effect  of  nanoparticle  shape  at 
two  hydration  levels,  A  =  3  and  A  =  15.  It  is  true  that  different 
nanoparticle  shapes  expose  different  faces  of  the  Pt  crystal.  It  is 
likely  that  the  guiding  principle  in  terms  of  nanoparticle  shape 
should  be  the  choice  of  face  that  yields  the  highest  electrochemical 
activity.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  important  for  nanoparticles  of  any 
shape  to  adhere  to  the  surface. 

In  Fig.  13,  the  adhesion  force  for  four  nanoparticle  shapes  is 
presented  at  A  =  3.  For  comparison  purposes,  the  adhesion  curves 
from  the  bare  system  are  also  included.  From  Fig.  13,  it  is  observed 


Fig.  11.  Equilibrated  systems  contain  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  and  different  hydration  levels  at  equilibrium  distance  (0.32  nm).  (a)  A  =  3  (b)  A  =  6  (c)  A  =  9  (d)  A  =  15. 
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Fig.  12.  Snapshots  of  systems  contain  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  and  different  hydration  levels  at  separation  distance  =  30  nm.  (a)  A  =  3  (b)  X  =  6  (c)  A  =  9  (d)  A  =  15. 


that  the  maximum  adhesion  is  enhanced  with  the  introduction  of 
the  wet  film  for  all  particle  shapes.  While  all  the  other  shapes  are 
able  to  reach  equilibrium  at  around  the  same  position  in  the  bare 
and  wet  systems,  the  tetrahedral  Pt  has  shifted  its  equilibrium 
distance  from  0.32  nm  to  0.39  nm  (see  Table  6).  After  examining  a 
snapshot  for  the  tetrahedron  at  3.9  nm,  it  is  noticed  that  a  layer  of 
Nation  has  slipped  between  the  Pt  nanoparticle  and  the  graphite 
surface,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  equilibrium  distance  shift. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  nanoparticle  shape 
on  the  ability  to  form  polymer  bridges,  since  it  is  at  least  partially 
through  these  bridges  that  the  film  fulfills  its  role  as  a  binder.  We 
intuitively  expect  the  nanoparticle  shapes  with  more  Pt  atoms  to 
more  strongly  adhere  to  the  polymer  and  encourage  the  formation 
and  retention  of  bridges.  In  Fig.  S.l(a)— (d)  (Supplementary  Infor¬ 
mation),  snapshots  of  the  systems  with  the  nanoparticle  (cube, 
tetrahedron,  truncated  octahedron  and  octahedron  respectively)  at 
a  separation  distance  of  7.5  nm  are  shown.  In  Fig.  S.2(a)-(d) 
(Supplementary  Information),  snapshots  of  the  systems  with  the 
nanoparticle  (cube,  tetrahedron,  truncated  octahedron  and  octa¬ 
hedron  respectively)  at  a  separation  distance  of  12.0  nm  are  shown. 
From  Fig.  S.l,  we  can  see  that  polymer  bridges  have  formed  in 
systems  with  three  shapes  of  nanoparticles,  all  but  the  octahedron. 
In  Fig.  S.2,  we  observe  that  the  polymer  bridge  has  disappeared 
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Fig.  13.  Force  curves  for  systems  contain  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  and  different  shapes  at  hy¬ 
dration  level  of  A  =  3. 
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Table  6 

Comparison  of  equilibrium  distance  and  adhesion  force  for  2  nm  Pt  nanoparticle  of  different  shapes  at  hydration  level  of  A  =  3. 


Pt  shape 

Bare  system 
equilibrium  distance 

A  =  3  system 
equilibrium  distance 

Bare  system 
adhesion  force 

A  =  3  system 
adhesion  force 

Adhesion  force 
gain  per  atom  basis 

Cube 

0.33  nm 

0.32  nm 

-11.88  nN 

-16.62  nN 

0.007  nN 

Tetrahedron 

0.32  nm 

0.39  nm 

-1.37  nN 

-3.79  nN 

0.043  nN 

Truncated  octahedron 

0.32  nm 

0.32  nm 

-2.19  nN 

-6.44  nN 

0.014  nN 

Octahedron 

0.31  nm 

0.30  nm 

-0.68  nN 

-3.09  nN 

0.030  nN 

from  the  truncated  octahedron  at  a  separation  of  12  nm.  Thus  we 
partially  observe  our  expected  trend.  The  particles  with  the  most  Pt 
atoms,  the  cube  (Fig.  S.l(a))  and  the  truncated  octahedron 
(Fig.  S.l(c)),  maintain  bridges  at  7.5  nm  and  the  particle  with  the 
most  Pt  atoms,  the  cube  (Fig.  S.2(a)),  maintains  polymer  bridges  at 
12  nm.  However,  contrary  to  the  simple  rule  that  polymer  binding 
to  the  Pt  nanoparticle  should  be  a  function  of  number  of  Pt  atoms  in 
the  nanoparticle;  it  is  observed  that  the  nanoparticle  with  the 
fewest  Pt  atoms,  the  tetrahedron,  also  maintains  bridges  through 
12  nm.  Apparently  there  is  something  to  the  tetrahedral  shape  that 
allows  stronger  adhesion  to  the  polymer. 

Fig.  S.3  (Supplementary  Information)  provides  a  close-up  of  the 
cubic  and  tetrahedral  Pt  nanoparticles  at  a  separation  of  12  nm,  in 
order  to  better  observe  the  polymer  conformation  on  the  Pt  surface. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  S.3(a),  the  interaction  between  the  cubic  nano¬ 
particle  and  Nation  is  achieved  through  a  tiny  part  of  Nation  chain 
(mostly  carbon)  at  the  bottom  of  the  cube  (the  majority  of  the 
polymer  that  were  on  the  surface  at  distance  of  7.5  nm  have  de¬ 
tached  from  the  catalyst  as  the  distance  increased).  In  Fig.  S.3(b), 
the  interaction  between  the  tetrahedral  nanoparticle  and  Nation  is 
achieved  through  several  sulfonic  acid  groups  attached  both  on 
the  bottom  and  side  of  catalyst  surface,  interacting  with  water 
and  hydronium  ions.  Obviously,  the  interaction  involves  both 
Coulombic  attraction  (interaction  between  hydronium  ion  and 
sulfonic  acid  groups)  and  LJ  attraction  will  be  stronger  than  LJ 
attraction  alone.  Thus  the  hydrated  tetrahedral  system  has  a  long- 
range  effect  due  to  its  unique  ‘anchor-like’  structure,  i.e.,  its  base 
area  is  much  larger  compared  to  the  upper  point,  which  allows  the 
Pt  particles  to  act  like  an  anchor  and  more  securely  bind  polymers 
during  the  detachment  process. 

Having  observed  the  impact  of  nanoparticle  shape  on  nano¬ 
particle  adhesion  at  a  relatively  low  nominal  water  content  of  A  =  3, 


Fig.  14.  Force  curves  for  systems  contain  a  2  nm  cubic  Pt  and  different  shapes  at  the 
hydration  level  A  =  15. 


we  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  higher  water  content  of  A  =  15  in 
order  to  determine  if  the  observations  are  independent  of  water 
content.  Fig.  14  shows  the  filtered  force  results  for  the  wettest 
systems  (A  =  15)  studied  here.  Most  of  the  results  are  consistent 
with  the  finding  obtained  at  the  low  hydration  level  (A  =  3).  For 
example,  the  adhesion  is  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  the  hy¬ 
drated  polymer  film  into  the  system,  relative  to  the  bare  system. 
Moreover,  was  seen  with  nanoparticle  size,  as  the  hydration  level 
goes  up,  more  polymer  will  be  brought  away  during  detachment, 
which  results  in  more  fluctuations  in  the  binding  energy  and 
adhesion  force  as  a  function  of  separation.  However,  we  do  not 
observe  anomalous  behavior  of  for  the  tetrahedral  nanoparticle  as 
was  observed  at  the  lower  water  content. 

In  Fig.  S.4(a)  and  (b)  (Supplementary  Information)  top  and  side 
views  of  a  snapshot  for  the  2  nm  tetrahedral  nanoparticle  at  A  =  15 
are  shown  before  the  detachment  process  starts  (after  the  system  is 
fully  equilibrated).  As  was  the  case  for  the  cubic  nanoparticle  in 
Fig.  11,  at  high  water  contents  the  tetrahedral  nanoparticle  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water  and  is  isolated  from  Nation.  Thus,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  we  do  not  see  the  bridging  effect  between  Nafion/Pt 
and  Nafion/graphite.  In  fact,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S.4(c)  (Supplementary 
Information),  there  is  no  polymer  bridging  with  the  tetrahedral 
particle  at  high  water  contents  even  at  the  very  small  separation 
distance  of  1.5  nm.  Without  this  polymer  bridging,  the  tetrahedral 
particle  detaches  relatively  easily  from  the  surface. 

3.2.3.  Effect  of  Pt  nanoparticle  size  on  Pt  adhesion 

In  this  section,  we  investigate  the  effect  of  nanoparticle  shape  at 
two  hydration  levels,  A  =  3  and  A  =  15.  It  is  true  that  different 
nanoparticle  size  changes  the  ratio  of  catalyst  surface  area  to 
catalyst  volume  and  thus  impacts  the  amount  of  catalyst  that  must 
be  present  in  the  system.  Again,  it  is  likely  that  the  guiding  principle 
in  terms  of  nanoparticle  size  should  be  optimizing  electrochemical 
activity.  However,  in  this  section,  we  show  that  adhesion  is  a 
function  of  nanoparticle  size  and  thus  may  be  considered  as  a  factor 
in  selecting  catalyst  nanoparticle  sizes  for  optimal  performance. 

Figs.  S5  and  S6  (Supplementary  Information)  show  the  size  ef¬ 
fect  of  Pt  nanoparticle  on  adhesion  force  at  two  different  water 
contents,  A  =  3  and  A  =  15.  We  noticed  that  for  both  hydration 
levels,  the  adhesion  is  a  function  of  Pt  size.  As  the  nanoparticle  size 
goes  up,  the  adhesion  force  gets  stronger,  at  both  hydration  levels. 
At  A  =  3,  the  adhesion  force  is  increased  in  magnitude  by  a  factor  of 
1.40,  1.24,  and  1.14  for  the  2  nm,  4  nm  and  6  nm  nanoparticles 
respectively.  At  A  =  15,  the  adhesion  force  is  increased  in  magnitude 
by  a  factor  of  1.40,  1.43,  and  1.31  for  the  2  nm,  4  nm  and  6  nm 
nanoparticles  respectively. 

4.  Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  study  the  Pt-nanoparticle 
detachment  mechanism  from  the  nano-adhesion  point  of  view. 
Molecular  dynamics  simulations  were  performed  on  various  sys¬ 
tems  containing  Pt  nanoparticles  of  different  sizes,  shapes  and 
Nation  thin  film  at  four  hydration  levels  of  A  =  3,  6,  9  and  15  to 
investigate  how  the  catalyst  size,  shape  and  its  surrounding 
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environment  will  affect  adhesion.  We  found  that  bigger  nano¬ 
particles  yield  better  adhesion  regardless  of  the  humidity  level.  The 
shape  of  the  nanoparticle  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  adhe¬ 
sion.  Specifically,  the  tetrahedron  was  more  strongly  anchored  on  a 
per  atoms  basis.  No  significant  effect  on  the  nanoparticle  adhesion 
was  observed  for  all  the  other  shapes  (cube,  octahedron  and 
truncated  octahedron).  The  slight  difference  in  adhesion  force  for 
these  three  shapes  were  due  to  the  atom  quantity  difference  in  each 
shape. 

The  Nation  film  acts  like  a  binder  to  keep  Pt  nanoparticles  in 
place.  The  hydrophobic  backbone  interacts  with  the  carbon  support 
and  the  hydrophilic  side  chain  interacts  well  with  the  Pt  surface  as 
well  as  the  water  molecules  and  hydronium  ions  that  are  attached 
on  it.  The  hydration  level  has  a  rather  complicated  effect  on 
adhesion:  at  low  hydration  levels,  due  to  the  fact  that  water  mol¬ 
ecules  will  accumulate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pt  nanoparticle,  Nation 
polymer  will  be  excluded  causing  a  reduction  of  polymer-Pt 
interaction,  and  as  a  result  the  adhesion  force  will  decrease  as  the 
hydration  level  goes  up.  Furthermore,  the  extent  of  the  decrease 
will  be  affected  by  the  interaction  between  graphite  surface  and 
Nation.  When  the  humidity  level  increases  beyond  a  certain  point, 
polymer  delamination  occurs,  the  extent  of  delamination  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  strength  of  interaction  between  Nation  and  graphite. 
Nation  chains  are  more  flexible  at  high  humidity  levels  and  there  is 
a  better  chance  for  the  hydrophobic  backbone  to  transform  to  a 
more  favorable  configuration  on  the  graphite  surface,  thus  only 
partial  delamination  may  occur.  Partial  delamination  allows  poly¬ 
mer  chains  to  form  bridges  between  graphite  surface  and  Pt 
nanoparticle,  which  can  enhance  the  adhesion  force.  In  summary, 
the  adhesion  between  the  Pt  catalyst  and  its  support  can  be 
strengthened  by  controlling  the  nanoparticle  size  and  shape  as  well 
as  controlling  the  Nation  content  and  its  humidity  level  in  catalyst 
layer.  This  provides  additional  information  for  understanding  Pt 
agglomeration  and  improving  the  durability  of  fuel  cells. 
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Appendix  A.  Supplementary  data 

Supplementary  data  related  to  this  article  can  be  found  online  at 
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Nomenclature 

U  potential  energy 

Fz  force  in  the  z-direction 

Npt  total  number  of  atoms  in  the  Pt  nanoparticle 

Nsur  total  number  of  atoms  in  the  graphite  surface 

Nfilm  total  number  of  atoms  in  the  hydrated  Nation  film 

eij  the  depth  of  the  LJ  energy  well  between  atoms  of  types  i 

and  j 

a ij  the  LJ  collision  diameter  between  atoms  of  types  i  and  j 

Vij  separation  between  atoms  of  types  i  and  j 

k  Boltzmann’s  constant 

A  number  of  water  molecules  per  sulfonic  acid  group 
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